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was invited to take the office for which he had so long
intrigued and fought. He accepted the invitation with
alacrity, and set to work with die zeal of a busy bee to
form his Ministry. To his immense surprise and in-
tense annoyance, not a single one of his old colleagues
would consent to serve under him. That revelation of
what they thought of him, and how they regarded his
recent antics, sufficed to sober him and teach him a
lesson. He subsided and left the way clear for
Palmerston.

By this time the Queen saw that Palmerston was the
inevitable man, and, with the best grace possible in the
circumstances, she sent for him. He was a man singu-
larly free from either embarrassment or resentment,
and, although he was under no illusions as to the dis-
like with which he was regarded at Court, he came
with ready cheerfulness to clear up Aberdeen's mess.

Henry Temple, third Viscount Palmerston (in the
Irish Peerage) was, as we have already remarked, of the
same age as Aberdeen. That is to say, he was born in
1784, and was therefore seventy-one years of age when
he was called upon to govern an empire and conduct a
war. But, whereas Aberdeen was old beyond his years,
Palmerston remained for ever young and buoyant. He
was a perennially juvenile Peter Pan. For nearly fifty
years he had been in the House of Commons. During
a period of almost twenty years (1809-28), under suc-
cessive Tory Governments, he had held the modest
office of Secretary-at-War. Towards the end of this
time he had attached himself to Canning; with the
other Canningites he had left Wellington's Ministry in
1828, and with them he had joined Grey in 1839.
Though from that date onward he always worked with
the Whigs, he never became a Whig, still less a Liberal.
He was Conservatism incarnate, and as such he gave
Disraeli a lot of trouble. For Disraeli did not know
what in his policy to criticise or oppose.

He made his great reputation as Minister for Foreign